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INTRODUCTION 

Nationally  .  .  . 

The  growing  number  of  women  in  the  workforce  and  the  diversity  among  today's  families  have 
forced  employers  and  employees  to  confront  emerging  work  and  family  issues.  Many  companies 
are  examining  their  personnel  practices  and  are  responding  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  ease  work 
and  family  life  conflicts  of  their  employees.1 

Today,  ".  .  .  everyone  is  expected  to  work  --  including  women  with  young  children,"  reports  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.2  In  fact,  the  fastest  growing  group  of  women  in  employment  is 
women  who  have  infants  —  children  under  one  year  old.3  In  1985,  48  percent  of  all  women 
with  infants  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  statistic  increases  as  older  children  are  included  in 
demographic  studies.  Today,  fifty-six  percent  of  all  women  with  children  under  age  six  are  in 
the  workforce.  In  March,  1986,  62.8  percent  of  all  women  with  children  under  18  years  old 
worked  outside  the  home.4 

The  increasing  number  of  single-parent  households  creates  additional  social  and  economic 
concerns  for  working  parents  and  their  children.  This  year,  approximately  20  percent  of  all 
preschool  children  will  be  living  with  a  single  parent  who  provides  that  child's  sole  financial 
support.5  Among  female-headed  households  nationwide,  nearly  65  percent  of  those  women 
with  children  under  six  who  work  outside  the  home  do  so  out  of  economic  need.  Child  care 
responsibilities  for  this  group  put  additional  constraints  on  a  family's  finances.  Even  more  time 
is  needed  for  women  in  this  group  to  juggle  work  and  family  schedules. 

In  addition  to  its  impact  on  child  care  issues,  the  new  profile  of  today's  workforce  creates 
problems  related  to  care  for  the  elderly.  The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  reports  that  men  and  women 
over  age  eighty-five  are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  population.6   And,  although  elderly 


1  Women's  Bureau.    Work  and  Family  Resource  Kit.    Washington,  D.C.;    U.S.  Department 
of  Labor. 

2  The  Hudson  Institute.   Workforce  2000:  Work  and  Workers  for  the  21st  Century.    For  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.    Indianapolis,  Indiana,  June,  1987. 

3  Women's  Bureau.    Employers  and  Child  Care:    Benefiting  Work  and  Family.    Washington, 
D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1989. 

4  National  Commission  on  Working  Women.    Child  Care  Fact  Sheet:    Working  Mothers  and 
Children.    Washington,  D.C.,  undated. 

5  National  Institute  for  Human  Resources.     The  Complete   Desktop  Guide  to   Employee 
Benefits.  Vol.  II.    Tampa,  Florida,  1990. 

6  Gross,  Andrea,  "The  Child-Care  Patchwork."     Ladies'  Home  Journal,  November,   1989, 
p.  199  +  . 
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care  impacts  both  sexes,  women  have  retained  their  responsibilities  as  the  primary  care  givers 
for  elderly  parents  or  relatives.7  Results  of  one  survey  indicate  that  between  35  and  40  percent 
of  those  who  provide  care  to  the  elderly  lose  work  time  because  of  related  responsibilities.  The 
amount  of  "lost  work  time"  was  estimated  at  nine  hours  a  month.  Twelve  percent  of  the 
respondents  to  this  survey  reported  that  they  gave  up  their  jobs  because  of  conflicts  between 
work  and  family  responsibilities.8 


In  Montana 


The  above  statistics  from  nationwide  studies  parallel  the  demographics  of  Montana's  labor  force. 
Between  1983  and  1989,  Montana's  female  civilian  labor  force  participants  rose  from  41  to  44 
percent  of  the  total  workforce  population.  In  1987,  the  state's  labor  force  participants  included 
over  58  percent  of  Montana's  over-16  years  old  and  non-institutionalized  ("available  for  work"), 
female  population.  Following  the  nationwide  trend,  these  figures  are  expected  to  increase 
through  the  next  decade.9 

In  Montana,  single-parenting  is  the  reality  for  one  in  seven  families.  A  1988  study  reports  that 
in  female-headed  households,  over  64  percent  of  women  with  children  under  six  were 
participants  in  the  state's  labor  force.10 

In  summary,  this  demographic  profile  of  today's  workplace  requires  employees  to  balance  work 
and  family  needs  on  a  daily  basis.  To  the  employer,  this  means  examining  programs,  benefits 
and  policies  that  contribute  to  easing  the  burden  of  dependent  care.11  Studies  show  that  not 
dealing  with  dependent  care  issues  in  the  workplace  results  in  higher  rates  of  absenteeism  and 
tardiness,  reduced  productivity  and  high  turnover  among  employees.12 

On  the  other  hand,  employers  report  a  variety  of  benefits  once  work  and  family  (specifically 
dependent  care)  policies  are  implemented.  A  1988  study  of  Bozeman  employers  identified  some 
of  these  benefits,  including  lower  job  turnover,  lower  absenteeism,  improved  employee  attitudes 


7  Beck,  Melinda,  et.al.,  "Trading  Places."    Newsweek,  July  16,  1990,  p.  48  +  . 

8  From  a  survey  by  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,   1909  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  undated. 

9  Workforce  to  the  Year  2000:  Opportunities  and  Challenges.   Montana  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  1988. 


10 


11 


Early  Childhood  Project.     Child  Care  in  Montana:  Questions  and  Answers.     Bozeman, 
Montana;  Montana  State  University,  1988. 


Women's  Bureau,  Work  and  Family  Resource  Kit. 
12    Women's  Bureau,  Employers  and  Child  Care:  Benefiting  Work  and  Family. 
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toward  the  employer,  improved  employee  work  attitudes,   attractiveness  to  new  employees, 
improvement  in  community  relations  and  increased  productivity.13  • 


DEPENDENT  CARE  OPTIONS  FOR  EMPLOYERS 

Companies  and  government  entities  are  incorporating  a  variety  of  dependent  care  benefits  and 
services  in  the  workplace  to  create  a  "family  supportive  work  environment."  Common  examples 
of  these  options  include: 

a  Offering  direct  dependent  care  services; 

a  providing  resource  and  referral  information  to  employees; 

a  financial  assistance  programs;  and 

a  implementing  family  supportive  policies. 

The  following  is  a  general  explanation  of  these  options. 

Direct  Care  Services 

Employers  provide  direct  dependent  care  services  by  totally  or  partially  funding  child  care 
centers  or  family  day  care  homes,  or  offering  school  age,  summer  or  sick-child  care  programs 
to  employees.  These  on-  or  near-site  care  centers  may  be  managed  by  the  employer,  through 
contracted  service  arrangements  with  established  care  providers  or  as  parent-run  operations  in 
which  employers  provide  only  space  and  utilities.    (See  Note.) 

On-  or  near-site  child  care  centers  are  increasingly  popular  employee  benefits  for  state 
government  employees  as  well  as  other  public  and  private  sector  employees.  Since  ICCW's  1988 
report  was  issued,  studies  indicate  that  establishing  a  child  care  center  for  employees  is 
responsible  for  improved  recruitment  and  retention  statistics  and  a  factor  in  improving  employee 
productivity  and  morale.14 


[Note:  St.  Peter's  Hospital  in  Helena  began  an  employer  sponsored  child  care  center  by 
contracting  with  private  service  providers.  Today,  that  center  is  privately  owned  and  the 
hospital  purchases  "slots"  for  employee  child  care  and  sick-child  care.  This  is  an  example  of  an 
organization  offering  direct  care  services  through  a  vendor  plan.] 


13  Early  Childhood  Project.      Dependent  Care  Assistance  Options:   A  Guide   for  Montana 
Employers.    Bozeman,  Montana;  Montana  State  University,  1989. 

14  Hatt,  Deborah,  "On  The  Job  Child  Care  Wins  Converts."    The  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, July,  1990,  pp.  12-13. 


The  most  commonly  cited  barriers  to  creating  on-  or  near-site  centers  include:  liability  issues 
for  the  employer,  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  children  who  need  care  and  available 
space,  renovation  or  building  costs  and  administering  enrollment  programs. 

Also,  some  view  government-operated  care  centers  as  competing  with  privately  operated  centers. 

Resource.  Referral  and  Information  Services 

Resource  and  referral  agencies  (R  and  R's)  often  include  information  services  for  clients.  For 
example,  educational  videos  and  seminars  are  available  to  parents  and  care  providers. 
Informational  services,  however,  may  be  separate  or  in  addition  to  R  and  R  services  and 
provided  through  employer-sponsored  or  contracted  arrangements. 

Options  for  employer-sponsored  services  include  seminars  about  managing  work/family  conflicts, 
stress  management  and  parent  skill  training;  support  groups,  non-crisis  or  referral  counseling 
services  ("employee  assistance  programs"),  and  educational  efforts  through  newsletters,  brochures 
and  ongoing  management  training  about  dealing  with  work/family  conflict  issues  in  the 
workplace. 

R  and  R  services  and  educational  efforts  need  not  require  much  initial  or  ongoing  financial 
investment  for  an  employer.  They  are  easily  adaptable  to  address  specific  needs.  However, 
neither  option  solves  the  problems  of  unavailable  care  or  a  lack  of  financial  resources  for  parents 
which  are  often  primary  concerns. 


Financial  Assistance  Programs 

Organizations  will  benefit  by  offering  financial  assistance  programs  under  several  conditions: 
There  must  be  a  documented  need  and  desire  among  employees  for  dependent  care  services  and, 
if  the  program  includes  a  salary  reduction  agreement,  incomes  should  be  higher  than 
$22,000/year.  Lower  income  families  may  save  more  by  taking  the  child  care  tax  credit  rather 
than  accepting  a  salary  reduction  for  dependent  care.  (This  information  is  based  on  information 
furnished  by  USDOL,  1989.)  A  commonly  cited  risk  of  financial  assistance  programs  is  that 
employees  without  dependent  care  needs  will  view  them  as  a  benefit  offered  only  to  a  select 
group. 

Employers  can  offer  flexible  benefit  options  to  address  the  issue  of  inequitable  benefits.  One 
example  is  to  offer  a  choice  between  vision  care  or  child  care  benefits  for  employees.  (Child 
care  benefits  may  be  offered  in  a  variety  of  ways:  vendor  or  voucher  plans  subsidize  direct  care 
services  for  employees;  the  option  of  committing  pre-tax  dollars  through  a  salary  reduction  plan 
is  another  example.) 

However,  changing  tax  laws  and  actual  savings  for  the  "average  income  family"  make  the  choice 
of  pre-tax  child  care  less  attractive  in  a  flexible  benefit  plan. 
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Employers  must  also  consider  high  implementation  and  administrative  costs  of  flexible  benefit 
plans.  It's  possible  that  some  of  these  costs  might  be  recovered  through  reduction  in  FICA 
payments  for  employees  taking  advantage  of  pre-tax  dollars  for  dependent  care  costs,  but  only 
if  the  number  of  employees  choosing  the  child  care  option  remained  fairly  constant.  Also, 
administrative  costs  may  not  be  met  if  few  sign  up  for  the  child  care  option. 


Family-Supportive  Policies 

Management  is  beginning  to  view  personnel  policies  that  address  work  and  family  conflicts  as 
essential  to  recruitment  and  retention  efforts,  maintaining  morale  and  achieving  greater 
productivity  in  the  workplace.  Family-supportive  policies  offer  parents  flexibility  in  work 
schedules  (flextime,  part-time  employment  or  job  sharing)  and  leave  benefits  (maternity, 
paternity  or  family  leave,  paid  leave  for  sick-dependent  care,  and  "personal  leave"),  and  allow 
practices  such  as  phone  access  for  personal  use  to  reduce  stress. 


STUDIES  EXAMINE  MONTANA'S  NEEDS 

In   Montana,    several   needs    assessments   have   explored   employer-provided   dependent   care 
assistance. 


The  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Committee  for  Women 

In  1988,  the  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Committee  for  Women  (ICCW)  surveyed  10,000 
state  government  employees  to  "identify  concerns  of  state  employees  regarding  child  care  and 
to  suggest  ways  the  state  can  aid  employees  in  obtaining  quality,  affordable  care  for 
dependents."15  Based  on  survey  results,  ICCW  suggested  that,  "by  acting  on  the  child  care  needs 
of  its  employees,  the  state  can  take  advantage  of  an  excellent  opportunity  to  increase  employee 
productivity  and  thus  improve  the  services  provided  to  the  public."  ICCW  made  the  following 
recommendations: 

ICCW  Recommendation  1:  State  government  should  implement  a  "reduced  income  plan"  for 
employees,  enabling  parents  to  pay  for  dependent  care  through  pre-tax  dollars.  (Salary  reduction 
agreements  such  as  this  often  provide  funding  for  flexible  spending  accounts.  See  Financial 
Assistance  Programs,  page  4.) 

ICCW  Recommendation  2:  Develop  a  statewide  child  care  resource  and  referral  service  which 
provides  assistance  in  locating  child  care,  training  for  new  care  providers  and  the  monitoring 


15  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Committee  for  Women.  Current  Child  Care  Concerns  and 
Employer-Assisted  Child  Care  Options.  Helena,  Montana;  Montana  State  Government, 
1988. 


of  facilities  to  ensure  quality  care.  (Nationwide,  this  is  currently  the  most  popular  form  of 
dependent  care  assistance  offered  by  employers  based  on  minimal  investments  of  time  and 
funding  necessary  for  start-up  and  maintenance.)16 

In  1989,  House  Bill  200,  "The  Montana  Child  Care  Act,"  appropriated  $120,000  for  the  biennium 
to  provide  resource  and  referral  (R  &  R)  in  Montana.  Private  R  &  R  agencies  in  Helena, 
Missoula,  Bozeman,  Billings  and  Great  Falls  share  this  funding  (in  addition  to  contributions  from 
United  Ways,  employer  contracts  and  fees  or  donations  collected  for  services),  serving  17 
counties  in  Montana.  Funding  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Family  Services  under 
authority  of  52-2-701,  MCA. 

ICCW  Recommendation  3:  State  government  should  not  operate  a  child  care  facility  for 
employees,  although  responses  indicated  strong  support  for  such  a  center  near  the  Capitol 
complex. 

ICCW  suggests  that  this  option  might  be  viewed  by  the  public  as  a  costly,  unfair  advantage 
offered  only  to  state  employees  and  that  such  a  center  would  serve  only  a  limited  number  of 
children  in  need  of  care.  Other  state  governments  have  responded  to  the  child  care  needs  of 
their  employees  by  offering  child  care  at  the  workplace.  According  to  a  recent  suivey  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  17  out  of  45  responding  states  provide  on-site  child  care  faciliti- 
es to  some  employees,  citing  their  effectiveness  in  recruiting  and  retaining  employees.  This 
report  states  that  ten  states  subsidized  child  care  for  government  employees  through  payroll 
deductions,  incentives  for  lease  of  state  space  for  child  care  or  subsidizing  start-up  costs  for 
on-site  centers.17 


The  Roundtable  for  Dependent  Care 

In  1989,  another  Helena  group,  The  Roundtable  for  Dependent  Care,  surveyed  local  providers 
and  employees  (including  state  employees)  with  child  care  needs.  Results  suggested  that  current 
local  child  care  is  inadequate  for  school-age,  summer  youth,  sick  children  and  infants. 
("Inadequate"  was  defined  in  this  study  as  the  quantity  and  accessibility  of  care  providers.)  This 
conclusion  parallels  nationwide  child  care  needs  for  working  parents. 


The  Early  Childhood  Project 

The  Early  Childhood  Project,  located  in  Bozeman,  has  produced  several  guides  for  Montana 
employers  and  working  parents  on  the  issue  of  dependent  care.  "Child  Care  in  Montana,  1988, 
Questions  and  Answers"  and  "Dependent  Care  Assistance  Options,  A  Guide  for  Montana 
Employers,"  provide  an  overview  and  analysis  of  needs  and  current  trends  in  employer-assisted 


16  National  Institute  for  Human  Resources. 

17  Hatt,  loc.  cit. 


dependent  care  options.  In  summary,  the  guides  propose  that  what  is  needed  is  a  ".  .  .  reform 
of  the  institutions  and  policies  that  govern  the  workplace  to  insure  that  women  can  participate 
fully  in  the  economy  and  that  men  and  women  have  the  time  and  resources  to  invest  in  their 
children."18 


The  Governor's  Office  on  Aging 

Elder  care  has  become  a  workplace  issue  more  recently  than  child  care  and  fewer  studies  identify 
related  needs  for  employers  and  employees.  However,  the  state  of  Montana  recently  sponsored 
an  assessment  survey  regarding  the  needs  of  older  Montanans  which  is  currently  being 
completed.  Hank  Hudson,  Aging  Coordinator  in  the  Governor's  Office  on  Aging,  states  that  one 
recommendation  will  be  to  review  state  government's  personnel  policies  and  practices  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  meet  the  needs  of  employees  with  elder  care  responsibilities. 
This  need  stems  from  statistics  illustrating  that,  per  capita,  Montana's  elder  population  is  higher 
than  the  national  average  and  is  expected  to  increase  over  the  next  decade. 

The  consensus  of  these  Montana  studies  and  numerous  studies  nationwide  is  that,  when  both 
parents  --  or  a  single  parent  --  work  outside  the  home,  an  employer  with  a  "solid  child  care 
benefits  package"  will  appear  more  attractive  and  have  the  advantage  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
its  employees.  State  governments  are  following  examples  set  by  private  sector  employers  and, 
as  discussed  above,  have  begun  to  offer  dependent  care  benefits  to  employees.19 


CURRENT  MONTANA  STATE  GOVERNMENT 
POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES 

Currently,  Montana  state  government  personnel  policies  allow  agencies  to  address  many  of  these 
issues.  Some  policies  are  administered  at  management's  discretion,  such  as  alternate  work 
schedules.  Use  of  state  telephones  for  essential  personal  business,  including  dependent  care,  is 
allowed.  An  Employee  Assistance  Program  has  not  been  developed  for  state  employees.  The 
following  describes  current,  specific  state  government  policies. 

Alternate  Work  Schedules .  (Policy  3-0220,  Montana  Operations  Manual,  Vol.  Ill),  permits 
agencies  to  allow  alternate  schedules  at  the  request  of  employees.  Some  agencies  refer  to  this 
practice  as  "flex  time,"  since  it  allows  employees  to  arrive  or  leave  at  times  other  than  the  usual 
"8/5"  schedule.  Approval  of  alternate  schedules  is  contingent  upon  maintaining  staff  coverage 
during  office  hours  as  required  by  2-16-117,  MCA,  on  allowing  adequate  "cooperative  work  time" 


18    The  Hudson  Institute. 


19 


Dierker,  Glory  Fox,  Child  Care  Benefits:  Examining  Options  Available  to  State  and  Local 
Government  Employers.  Chicago,  Illinois;  Government  Finance  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  1989. 
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for  those  positions  which  require  frequent  interaction  with  the  public  and  other  employees,  and 
on  staffing  required  to  accomplish  the  agency's  objectives. 

Flexible  work  schedules  are  helpful  to  working  parents  who  must  deliver  or  pick  up  children  at 
child  care  facilities  or  assist  an  elderly  parent  with,  for  example,  dressing  and  food  preparation 
each  morning.  It  also  allows  employees  to  temporarily  change  work  schedules  to  cover  a  short 
absence  for  dependent  care  responsibilities,  such  as  doctor  or  school  appointments  or 
unanticipated  events  that  require  attention.  Finally,  alternate  work  schedules  may  be  combined 
with  various  leave  options  for  either  parent  in  the  case  of  a  birth  or  adoption. 

Alternate  Work  Schedules  has  been  in  effect  since  1982.  A  number  of  agencies  have  adopted 
policies  to  implement  alternate  schedules  for  their  employees.  However,  because  specific  job 
responsibilities  may  require  that  employees  work  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  or  work  a  specific  shift 
to  provide  24-hour  coverage,  this  benefit  is  not  available  to  all  employees. 

Part-time  employment  and  job  sharing  are  options  which  are  available  to  Montana  state 
government  employees.  A  part-time  employee  is  defined  as  one  who  "normally  works  less  than 
40  hours  a  week."  (2-18-601,  MCA).  Job  sharing  is  defined  as  "the  sharing  by  two  or  more 
persons  of  a  position  that  is  considered  an  aggregate  or  permanent  position."  (2-18-101,  MCA). 
In  1983,  the  Legislature  recognized  job  sharing  in  2-18-107,  MCA,  which  provides  that  it  may 
be  used  to  promote  increased  productivity  and  employment  opportunities  and  may  be  "actively 
pursued"  to  replace  employees  or  fill  vacant  or  new  positions."  Leave  benefits  for  part-time  and 
job  share  employees  are  pro-rated.  An  employee  who  is  regularly  scheduled  at  least  20  hours 
a  week  receives  the  full  state  group  benefits  contribution. 

Job  sharing  may  be  viewed  as  a  more  complicated  option  for  managers  than  part-time 
employment.  Managers  may  perceive  the  task  of  supervising  two  employees  more  time 
consuming,  or  the  division  of  a  job  duty  or  workload  as  complicated  and  inefficient.  However, 
studies  report  that  job  sharing,  like  part-time  employment,  provides  benefits  to  employers, 
including  increased  productivity  and  greater  job  satisfaction  for  employees.  In  fact,  part-time 
employees  who  are  parents  report  the  "highest  morale"  (of  all  employee  groups),  saying  that 
they  "have  the  best  of  both  worlds."20 

A  "Job  Sharing  Guide,"  prepared  by  the  State  Personnel  Division,  is  available  to  managers  and 
employees  who  wish  to  explore  this  option. 

Disability  and  Maternity  Leave  is  available  to  state  employees.  Montana  state  government  is 
covered  by  the  Montana  Maternity  Leave  Act  (49-2-310  and  49-2-311,  MCA),  which  requires 
that  an  employee  be  granted  reasonable  leave  for  temporary  disability  as  the  result  of  pregnancy 
and  childbirth.  The  state's  Sick  Leave  Policy,  Policy  3-0305,  Montana  Operations  Manual, 
Volume  III,  grants  the  use  of  sick  leave  for  maternity-related  purposes.  The  Disability  and 
Maternity  policy,  Policy  3-0315,  discusses  in  greater  detail  how  a  maternity-related  absence, 
which  may  involve  use  of  several  types  of  leave,  will  be  administered.    In  this  policy,  the  state 


20 


Ibid. 
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accepts  six  weeks  following  childbirth  as  a  reasonable  temporary  disability  leave.  To  use 
additional,  leave  under  this  policy,  a  woman  will  need  a  physician's  certification  of  her 
continuing-  disability. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  federal  and  state  law  recognize  that  pregnancy  and  the  period 
following  childbirth  result  in  a  temporary  disability  to  the  mother.  The  Sick  Leave  Policy  and 
the  Disability  and  Maternity  Policy  discussed  here  provide  benefits  due  to  disability.  They  do 
not  address  the  broader  issue  of  family  or  childcare  leave  when  the  period  of  disability  ends  for 
the  mother  or  leave  for  fathers.  Parents  who  wish  to  take  leave  when  disability  is  no  longer 
an  issue  must  request  the  use  of  leave  under  the  same  procedures  and  conditions  required  of 
all  employees.  Sick  leave  is  not  available  for  adoption,  unless  the  child  is  ill,  because  there  is 
no  period  of  disability. 

The  Sick  Leave  Policy  allows  employees  to  use  sick  leave  to  provide  care  of  or  attendance  to  an 
immediate  family  member,  until  other  attendance  can  reasonably  be  obtained.  Immediate  family 
members  are  a  spouse,  children,  parents  and  corresponding  in-laws.  Employees  also  may 
become  eligible  to  receive  grants  of  sick  leave  from  the  Sick  Leave  Fund  or  direct  grants  from 
co-workers  to  care  for  family  members.  Use  of  sick  leave  to  care  for  family  members  is  not 
necessarily  open-ended.  Managers  should  work  with  employees  to  determine  if  others  can 
provide  the  necessary  care.  While  not  specifically  addressing  use  of  leave  by  new  fathers,  in 
practice  agencies  have  allowed  men  to  take  sick  leave  for  periods  ranging  from  one  to  five  days 
at  the  time  a  new  child  is  born.  Unless  a  physician  certifies  the  need  for  continuing  care  of  the 
mother  or  child,  additional  leave  then  converts  to  vacation,  compensatory  time  or  leave  without 
pay. 

"Phone  home"  policy  is  another  "work-family"  practice  that  is  available  to  state  managers. 

The  Telecommunications  Division  of  the  Department  of  Administration  has  adopted  an 
administrative  rule  on  use  of  the  state's  telephone  system.  ARM  2.13.102  provides  that  "State 
telephones  are  provided  for  the  conduct  of  state  business."  But  the  rule  goes  on  to  allow 
employees  to  use  state  telephones  for  essential  personal  business,  including  business  related  to 
dependent  care.  The  rule  provides,  "In  addition  to  state  business,  the  state's  telecommunication 
systems  may  be  used  by  state  employees  and  officials  for  local  and  long  distance  calls  to 
latch-key  children,  teachers,  doctors,  day-care  centers  and  baby  sitters,  (emphasis  added)  to 
family  members  to  inform  them  of  unexpected  schedule  changes,  and  for  other  essential  personal 
business."  The  use  of  the  state's  telecommunication  systems  for  essential  personal  business  must 
be  kept  to  a  minimum,  and  not  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  state  business.  Essential  personal 
long  distance  calls  must  be  either  collect,  charged  to  a  third  party  non-state  number,  or  charged 
to  a  personal  credit  card. 

Individual  supervisors  decide  whether  personal  calls  have  become  excessive  and  interfere  with 
state  business.  Some  supervisors  require  personal  calls  to  be  made  on  scheduled  breaks.  In 
some  cases,  messages  are  taken  for  employees  who  receive  personal  calls  which  then  must  be 
returned  during  breaks. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Through  existing  policies  and  practices,  state  government  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  managers 
to  deal  with  an  employee's  dependent  care  needs.  However,  the  application  of  a  policy  often 
depends  on  a  manager's  perception  of  a  problem  or  his  or  her  flexibility,  as  well  as  on  an 
employee's  awareness  about  existing  policies.  A  stronger  effort  is  needed  to  educate  and  provide 
information  to  all  state  government  employees  about  work-family  issues,  current  resources  and 
alternative  solutions. 

Recommendation  1.  Strategies  for  supplying  this  information  to  employees  and  improving 
awareness  about  work-family  conflicts  should  be  implemented  through  existing  activities  or 
publications,  including  articles  in  various  newsletters  or  development  of  guides  or  brochures, 
additions  to  the  employee  handbook,  and  providing  information  at  new  employee  orientation 
programs.  (For  example,  a  recent  issue  of  the  Montana  Personnel  Perspectives  newsletter 
included  information  about  current  policies  available  to  managers  and  employees  to  deal  with 
work-family  conflicts.  The  Professional  Development  Center,  under  the  state  Personnel  Division, 
is  researching  material  for  a  seminar  about  managing  stress  created  by  work-family  conflicts.) 


Recommendation  2.  Development  of  a  management  memo  on  the  topic  of  dependent  care  is 
another  option.  An  example  of  this  approach  is  the  state  management  memo  on  AIDS  in  the 
workplace.  When  assessing  how  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  AIDS  in  the  workplace,  a  review  of 
existing  rules  and  procedures  revealed  that  the  necessary  information  already  was  in  place  to 
deal  with  this  issue,  including  leave  policies,  reasonable  accommodation,  and  discipline  handling. 
The  management  memo  described  the  state's  policy  as  an  employer  and  explained  how  existing 
policies  would  be  implemented  as  they  related  to  the  presence  of  an  AIDS-affected  employee  in 
the  workforce. 

A  similar  memo  could  be  developed  by  the  State  Personnel  Division  relating  to  dependent  care 
issues.  Provisions  of  leave  policies,  telephone  use,  etc.,  could  be  explained  as  they  relate  to  the 
issue  of  dependent  care. 

Finally,  because  additional  information  is  necessary  to  determine  the  need  for  and  economic 
impact  of  developing  other  dependent  care  assistance  such  as  policy  changes,  on-site  care  or 
flexible  spending  accounts,  these  options  are  not  recommended  at  this  time. 

However,  should  staff  or  financial  resources  become  available,  one  method  of  gathering  and 
summarizing  this  information  is  to  form  a  special  "task  force"  of  state  employees  to  examine  in 
more  detail  the  options  that  have  been  presented. 

Such  a  task  force  would  have  a  variety  of  material  and  information  readily  available  to  begin 
a  study  of  employee's  needs,  including  needs'  assessment  tools,  local  specialists  on  child  and 
elderly  care  needs  and  program  development,  documentation  from  other  states  who  have 
implemented  family-supportive  policies  and  programs  and  outlines  for  developing  programs. 
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Members  of  such  a  task  force  should  include  current  employees  with  expertise  in  policy, 
personnel  management,  child  or  family  development,  fiscal  management,  employee  benefits  and 
employees  representing  the  general  population  of  state  government  personnel. 
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